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and fell back on Prague. Having occupied a strong
position to the east of the city, Prince Charles
awaited the arrival of Field-Marshal Daun, who was
advancing from the south.

Now the Prussians were to learn that a royal
command has drawbacks. Frederick was burning
to attack the enemy. He had staked the success
of the campaign on the chance of a pitched battle,
and the timid tactics of Prince Charles filled him
with impatience. At his back was the finest army
in the world. He was opposed by cavalry who had
never beaten their Prussian opponents since Moll-
witz, by infantry who had never beaten them at all,
and by a general whom he despised. Preferring, as
usual, the boldest course, he crossed to the eastern
side of the river Moldau, which runs through Prague,
and signalled to Schwerin to join him.

Prince Charles did not venture to oppose a move-
ment by which the enemy's force was made almost
equal in number to his own. Such inertness could
be justified only if he believed either that he was
very weak or that his situation was impregnable
and that Daun's arrival would make him sure of
victory. His position indeed was strong enough
to have given pause to a general less impatient
than the King of Prussia. All Frederick's royal
authority had to be exerted before Schwerin would
consent that 64,00x3 men, of whom the half had been
marching since midnight, should attack a strongly
fortified position held by 60,000 of the enemy. But
the vanguard of Daun's 30,000 was within ten miles
of the capital and Frederick had his way.